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From an English paper. 
MEDICAL PROPERTIES OF SALT. 


Dr. Stevens, an eminent physician of London, has recently 
made certain discoveries relating to the diseased and healthy 
state of the blood, and the agency of salt upon the circulation, | 
which seem likely to produce a great revolution in the treatment 
of fevers and malignant diseases in general. 

It is well known that the blood of the arteries is of a bright 
crimson color, while that of the veins, which is returning to the}. 
heart, after having spent its vivifying influence, is of a dark pur-| 
ple. According to Dr. Stevens, the bright red color, the vitality, 
and the stimulating power of the arterial blood, are all dependent 
upon the quantity of salt which enters into its composition, while 
all acids, alkalies, and, in general, all poisons, tend to blacken 
the blood, to reduce its stimulating powers, and, of course, dimi- 
nish the force of its circulation. The purple color of the ve- 
nous blood is owing to the carbonic acid it has imbibed.» In the 
lungs, the oxygen of the atmosphere removes this deleterious 
acid, and the circulating fluid then resumes its bright scarlet ap- 
pearance. 

According to this theory, poisons, and those malignant disor- 
ders, such as the marsh fever, yellow fever, &c. which originate 
from the patient having imbibed a febrile poison, are, in their 
very first stagnation of the blood, occasioned by the destruction 
of its saline principle; and to cure the patient, this saline prin- 
ciple must be restored. 

Take, for instance, the bite ofa rattle-snake. In this case, the 
poison of the serpent’s fang mingles with the circulation, de- 
stoys its red color, and its vitality, brings on blackness of the 
blood, stagnation of its current, convulsions, and death. The 
unfailing antidote, which experience has taught the Indian to ap- 
ply, is to scarify the wound to the bottom, and to fill it with salt. 
This salt is taken into the circulation, restores the redness and 
vitality of the blood, and the wound soon heals. Malignant fe- 
vers, and other malignant disorders, operate in the same way. 
They begin by destroying the color and vitality of the blood, and 
reducing it to a black and putrid mass; and, says Dr. Stevens, I 
have seen patients in the last stages of these disorders, recover 
under the internal use of large doses of common salt and other! 
saline agents, where the cases at first were so hopeless, that their 
recovery afterwards appeared to be almost a miracle. 

The climate fever of southern regions, and some other fevers, 
are produced in a different way: a cold climate requires a diffe- 
rent constitution from a warm one. In the cold climate, the di- 
gestive organs are more vigorous, and the blood is rich, stimula- 
ting, and full of salts) The blood in southern climates is of a 


less brilliant color, thinner, and less impregnated with saline sub-| * 


stances. When the constitution of a northern stranger is sud- 
denly exposed to the influence of a southern climate, nature 
hastens to produce the necessary change in his circulation, and 
this change is generally accompanied with an awful disease. 
While the skin performs its functions there is no danger; but the 
moment perspiration becomes obstructed, from imprudent expo- 


— ERS 
| Paris, and shall now notice one or two of the more important} We have just read the Constitution of the State of Tennessee; 
inventions mentioned in the French Journals. The first is a'and among other valuable changes made in it is the exploding 
machine to be employed in the progress of sugar-refining; andthe old despotic doctrine of a Judiciary for life, and limiting the 
to make the thick liquid boil quickly: the pressure of the atmos-'terms of the office of Judge. By the Constitution, the Judges 
pheric air is removed, and it is proposed to boil it in vacuum and jof the Supreme Court are elected for the term of twelve years, 
|this is said to be completely effected by the machine in question. |and the inferior Judges for eight years—liable to be legislated 
Another useful invention is one for the expression of oil, upon’ ‘out of office; by two thirds of the General Assembly concurring, 
ithe hydraulic principle ; and though it has very great power, it for improper conduct. This is but another evidence that Liberty 
|has the advantage of occupying but a very small space. ‘There|is on the march, and experiments are daily developing then» 
is also exhibited a very beautiful machine for printing cotton or|selyes, which will make us understand infinitely better the prin 
other tissues with three colours at once. There is the invention |ciples of free Government. Fifty years ago, the prejudic against 
M. Keechlin, of Mulhausen. Hitherto, in the manufacture ofj|an elective and limited executive, were just as great, as the fears 
printed cotton or muslins, it was necessary that there should be a| now entertained by would be politicians, with regard to the Ja 
separate roller for each pattern, which sometimes caused much ldiciary. But time has proved the experiment a good one. And 
loss of time. In this machine, however, but one roller is used,|we have no doubt, that experience, would just as well test the 
which imprints three colors with perfect accuracy, and the piece| value of a limited and elective Judiciary. Life office in any case 
of cotton or muslin has to pass under the roller only once. Thejis incompatible with Republican Goverment. No man should be 
same gentleman has also an embroidering machine, which with| exalted above the reach of the people. It is ridiculous to tell the 
great rapidity and accuracy, covers the texture of silk, cotton, or| people that life office is established to protect them from the in- 
wool, with designs and flowers of every variety and hapeditien 967) of the wealthy. It is in elections only that the people 
machine for striking coins or medals is also said to be worth are the Soveraigns. No man can transfer them. But the Judi- 
notice. One of the advantages obtained by it is the complete! ‘cial power of every Government, naturally flows into the Aris- 
uniformity of the impression, and it is free from the objection ‘tocracy ; ; were the people hold no check, through the elective 
heretofore made to the press in use that, as the strength of the franchise. O’Connel when offered a Judgeship declined it, upon 
men who work the latter diminishes after some hours hard labor, the very principles, that no man had ever retained the office, and 
there is a corresponding weakness of impression on the coin. maintained his republican principles. And he was afraid to trust 
Another is a method of securing and rendering wine-bottles air himself, with the temptation that had lured so many from the 
tight. By this process, bottles may be hermetically closed in less! path of democracy. ‘“ Who would be free, themselves must 
time and with less trouble than by the ordinarry method of seal-'strike the blow,” and the people cannot trust others to act for 
ing and wiring. them. They must act themselves.—St. Louis Advocate. 





Tue Intsu Reseiiioy.—The French had no power to protect, 
beyond the moral one of their influence as allies; and in the very 
crisis of this alarming situation, a rebel came to the Bishop with 
the news that the royal cavalry was at that moment advancing 
trom Sligo, and could be traced along the country by the line of 
blazing houses which accompanied their march. The Bishop, 
of course, doubted , could not believe, and so forth. “Come with 
we,” said the rebel. It was a matter of policy to yield, and the 
" shop went. They ascended together the Needle-tower hill, from 

lic summit of which the Bishop discovered that the rebel had 
“ M. le Controleur-General : ches but tuo truly. A line of fire and smoke ran over the 

“Tf it was requisite to pension every man of talent in France, country in the rear of a strong patrol detached from the King’s 
it would inflict an honorable but a disastrous wound on your forces. The moment was critical ; the rebel’s eye expressed the 
finances, which the Treasury might not be able to support; unsettled state of his feelings, and at that instant the impru- 
and though few men can be found possessing the solid merit of| dent Bishop uttered a sentiment which to his dying day he could 
M. de la Harpe, I do not come forward to solicit a pension for|not forget. “ They,” said he, meaning the ruined houses, “ they 


VOLTAIRE. 


A woman in Paris having purchased some macaroni of a grocer 
in the Faubourg Montmartre, perceived, that the wrapping paper 
contained the name of Voltaire. Examining the writing on the 
sheet more closely, it was found to be an original letter of Vol-', 
taire. The text of this letter was copied and inserted in the pub- 
ilic prints, and was found to have never betore been published. 
|The following is, as near as possible, a literal translation from’ 
| La Courrier Francais, 29 Mai, 183-4. 


merit in indigence; I come simply, sir, to encroach so far on are only wretched cabins.” The rebel mused, and for a few mo- 
your attributions as to control the entry of the two thousand jnents seemed in self-conflict, a dreadful interval to the Bishop, 
livres, which his Majesty has been so good as to grant me annu-|who became sensible of his indiscretion the moment the words 
ally. It appears to me that M. de la Harpe having no pension, had escaped him. However, the man said after a pause—“ A 
mine is too high by. one-half, and ought to be divided between us. | | poor man's cabin is to him as valuable as a palace.” It is pro 
I shall esteem it, sir, therefore, as claiming from me the high-|bable that this retort was far from expressing the deep moral in- 
est gratitude, if you will have the kindness to sanction this ar-|dignation at his heart, though his readiness of mind failed to fur- 





sure to the cold night air, or any other reason, the fever breaks 
out. The cause is, that the blood is too stimulating, too full of 
salts; and the danger is, lest this operation of nature, for redu-| 
cing it, should be carried too far, and the blood so much black-| 
ened and weakened, that the patient dies of mere exhaustion. | 
These disorders, therefore, according to Dr. Stevens, in their| 
first stages, require the acid, and in their latter stages, the saline 
treatment. 

If this theory of Dr. Stevens’ be true, a great step has been! 
made in the treatment of febrile and malignant disorders; and| 
certainly the universal use of salt as an indispensable article of) 
diet, as far back as history carries us, and the cravings which) 
even animals, both wild and tame, exhibit for it, would tend to 
prove that this condiment has some universal and essential effect 
on the bodily constitution. 


New Inventions in France.—We have already alluded to the 
Exhibition of the Products of French Industry, lately opened in 


rangement, and have transmitted to M. de la Harpe his warrant) nish him with one more stinging. The Bishop, however, did not 
| for a pension of one thousand livres, without giving to him the forget the lesson he had received, nor did he fail to blame him 
‘most distant hint that I am in any way concerned in the event.’ self; not so much for his imprudence, as for his thoughtless adop- 
He will himself as will the public, be easily convinced this tion of a language expressing an aristocratic hauteur, which did 
pension is a just recompense for the services he has rendered to! not belong to his real character.— T'ait's Edinburg Magazine. 
literature. | 

“Deign, Monsieur le Controleur-General, to accept in ad-|  ‘Teatre.—The reinforcements for the campaign are arriving, 
vance my thanks, and believe in the profound respect of your’ and the corps will take the field in great strength. The Ontario 
very humble and obedient servant. ‘brought the charming Miss Phillips, the rival and successor of 

“AROUET LE VOLTAIRE.” | Fanny Kemble, whom she surpasses, according to the London 

lcritic s, in graceful and gentle parts, if she yields to her in the 

Queen Exizasetu.—In her evasive answers to the Commons, | stormy ones. Mr. Latham has also arrived, a buffo singer, for 
in reply to their petitions to the Queen to marry, she said— the Figaros, and such, and a low comedian. Placide needed an 
|“ Were I to tell you that I did not mean to marry, I might say'adjunct professor. Mrs. Gurner, too, has come for the second 
‘less than I did intend; and were I to tell you that I do mean to comedy ladies, &e. a good performer, we hear, and a pretty wo- 
marry, I might say more than it is proper for you to know; there- man. Power is to begin next week, and Wallack will probably, 
have the alternate nights.—New York Times. 








fore I give you an answer, Answerless !” —D Israeli. 
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PUBLISHED BY WILLIAM DUANE. 
PHILADELPHIA, SEPT. 3, 1834. 


The city aristocracy begin at last to be alarmed—the 
people are in motion—the public institutions of every 
class and kind are bound down and stultified by those ar- 
rogant and vain-glorious people. A precise history of the 
modes and means by which the public institutions have 
been perverted and absorbed into exclusive combinations, 
would be curious and amusing; for example— 


The Philosophical Society. 

The Pennsylvania Hospital. 

The Poor-houses alias the Bettering-house. 

The Bank of the United States. 

Some local Banks. 

The University for General Education. 

Medical School. 

The Professorships. 

The enhancement of the price of tui- 
tion in the primary branches. 

The City Library. 

The Academy of Fine ¢rts—from which absolutely all 
practical artists were excluded!!! 

The Theatre—and the ruin of the managers by the 
egotism and domination of the aristocratic combina- 
tions of stockholders. 

The Saving Fund, and other institutions under the name 
of charity. 

The deaf and dumb institution. 

The institution for the instruction of the blind. 

Of this last we have just heard an extraordinary transac- 
tion—we shall state the circumstances as stated to us, 
leaving the subject open to a further exposition upon more 
particular information. 

A gentleman recommended for experience in enabling 
the blind to communicate and receive useful knowlege, 
appeared here some twelve or more months past, and was 
so well received, and effectually patronized, as to obtain 
a grant of $10,000, and that, only as a part of what the 
public munificence of the Governor and Assembly were 
disposed to bestow. To impress upon the legislature the 
efficiency of the teacher, and the effects of the instruc- 
tion, some pupils were exhibited as examples of the ac- 
quirements, such as produced most grateful impressions 
in their favor, and the bequest above mentioned, with pro- 
mises of further aid upon further success. 

Among the pupils thus exhibited, was one whose name 
we have forgotten, but he was from an interior county in 
this commonweaith; an orphan boy, blind indeed, but 
with a powerful intellect, his proficiency in some parts of 
knowlege and surprising acquirements in many, acquired 
even before he became attached to the new business, made 
the deepest impression on the legislature and the executive. 














He was a musician andan ingenious mechanic, and could by 


Those trustees however, took care soon to resign, or 
retire after this religious and charitable exploit—and it is 
a solemn fact, that on religious opinions, the actors in this 
affair, were in their tenets antipodes to each other—but in 
this case to expel a blind boy for believing in God and a 
particular creed, such as he did not invent, but imbibed 
from the charity of other teachers—in excluding him they 
were Unitarians. We believe this account to be substan- 
tially true, the concerned in the holy work will no doubt 
defend it, and say it was as praise-worthy as burning down 
a nunnery, or cutting off a wooden head—for those charity 
workers are all of that kidney. 





The paper-purchased prints have lately fallen upon a 
kind of whoop-halloa! in which office-holders forms a low 
note! Office-hollers! Office-holders indeed! The city 
corporation and the Bank to talk of office-holders! 


What is the Mayor?—an office-holder. 

What is the Recorder?—an office-holder; aye, and a 
judge too—and a disposer of tavern licenses—a pa- 
tron of police-men and what not! 

What is the police; and all its unseen, unknown, non- 
descript officers ? 

What are the watchmen—who replaced those who were 
turned out for their Democracy; are the new incum- 
bents not office-holders, at the caprice of an office- 
holder? 

Are not the very scavengers who sweep our streets— 
men in office upon the tenure of their obedience to 
office-holders, and hostility to the public interests by 
which they are paid and fed? 

What is the cart-horse establishment—drivers and dung 
carts? The very dung itself—is it not job of office? 
What is the paving branch of corporation patronage— 
is it not an object of official patronage and _ political 
iufluence? Must we unravel these mysteries?—and 

many others which belong to them? 

The watering of the city and Fair-mount—are there no 
offices, or office-holders, or jobs? We have no sort 
of allusion to the engineer; no man is more merito- 
rious. We mean other things, which the concerned 
will start at when they see this simple hint. 

Office-holders indeed! Why was a capable and vigilant 
man, who had brought Independence Square to its 
present state of elegance—why was he dismissed? 
He had three or four faults. The first fault was his 
Democracy—perhaps his being an /rishman ought to 
be noted first. He was aman generally esteemed 
by his countrymen, and by all others who knew him 
—and, worst of all, he was very active at elections. 
But honest Maher was an office-holder—and out of 
pure, ingenuous hatred of office-holders they turned 
him out. Who they put in, we know nor care not, 
but surely whoever he is, he must be an office-holder. 

Then though last not least—look at the imperial and 
royal project for converting the rich gift of Stephen 
Girard into a manufactory of office-holders—see the 
army of professors arrayed and marshalled like the 
battalions of Frederick Ii.—to teach the rudiments 


blacksmiths, seamen, carpenters, or other useful, so- 
| a 
iGers... 


cial occupations—a whole army of office-ho 





his peculiar faculty read off music, besides other qualifica- 
and the public, we state as we received it, reserving mg 
names of the concerned, to a time when we shall havema | 
tured our information into demonstrable evidence—this| 
orphan boy was excluded trom the school for the blind, be-| 


proscribe, or prefer any sect of human 
in whose charge the public money was placed for purposes | 
grateful to God, and not to operate as a curse upon the, 


} 


innocent and afilicted. 
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tions: the anecdote we have heard, which concerns him,}|.. 


1 will those arrogant blockheads learn discre- 
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tions 


INFATUATION, 


What must be the moral state of men’s minds, who can} 


wisdom has contrived for public happiness? The civil- 


ized nations of the whole earth recognize gold and silver 
hanged. 


sf 


as things for which all other things may be exc 


_— ~—_ 


of education to orphan boys—to fit them out as) 


Gold and silver are the talismans which transfer the 
goods of all climates in exchange for the use of every 
other. 

No other production of nature accomplishes such won- 
ders, not even the magnet or the steam-engine; every one 
seeks the metals, not because they can be eaten or con- 
sumed, but because they can procure all that can be con- 
sumed or desired. 

It is by the unerring agency of gold and silver that cre- 
dit itself is sustained and regulated. It is the arithmetic 
of property, and of all commerce, and by its precious and 
unchangeable qualities, gives certainty to transactions 
throughout the world. 

But what do we not hear every day? What do we not 
hear from men who have the reputation of learning, sci- 
ence, and who, if you question what they say, stand up 
for their reputation! 

For such men there can be no excuse, since they prefer 
to be considered Anaves rather than fools. 

But for those poor creatures who are the performers of 
the night-work, the dirty occupation of infecting the 
minds of their readers with every species of deception 
and falschood—* their poverty” is no excuse for poison- 
ing; their ignorance is no palliation of their wickedness— 
they undertake the work, perfectly aware of the foul 
odor in which they bind themselves to work. 

You see those miserable panders to public crime come 
forth from day té day with declamations which stand in 
open contradiction to all knowlege, to all prosperity; they 
do not pretend to deny the universal propriety and utility 
of gold and silver; but they have the effrontery to say, 
that a piece of paper, a fabric of rags, with certain devices 
on it, containing a promise to pay gold or silver on de 
mand, is to be preferred to the thing promised to be paid! 

This is the extreme of moral depravity; it insults com- 
mon sense by asserting what the very terms prove to be 
false. 

With some of the proud-pursed people, the s/eeping- 
partners in the rag business, it may be infatuation, but it 
is deep settled and concocted depravity in the greater 
number. 

The gold currency, which all the world seeks, they say 
is not as good as paper; though paper is of no value any 
where, and has credit no where out of the atmosphere in 
which it is fabricated. 

The authors and abettors of those iniquities have over- 
done their business—the legerdemain of banking has been 
brought to light by ifs directors; the cunning men have 
been over-cunning, and the mysteries of iniquity have 
been unravelled by the bold indiscretion of the conjurers. 

What must the patrons of daily falsehood be thought of 
‘by sober and honest men? The abuse of the public 
iby lying and deceit could not flourish as it has done, if 


ithe patrons and readers were not coldly and deliberately 
| z v 


| gratified by the propa 





gation of the grossest imposture; but 


5 


the charm is dissolved. 


CHASMS IN HISTORY. 
It was the practice of the public journals some thirty 
‘years ago, soon after the rising of Congress, to present to 
nae readers a concise history of the transactions of each 


lwe have occasionally some essays or editorial speculations 


session. We see no such practice at the present day; 


on some detached topics but the good old fashion has 
ceased since 1824, when was sown the seeds of mischief 


vhich has disturbed the country ever since, and furnished 
{the groundwork for the erection of those adverse factions 
‘upon which the Bank sought to undermine and set up for 


cause he held different religious opinions from those Chris- deliberately, and every day, sct themselves up to clieat! sale, the liberties and the glories of the only Republic. 
tian professing trustees, to whom the legislature had en-jthe public sense—to utter and labor to propagate as|'To editors who have accompanied the daily current of 
trusted their bounty for the cause of humanity, and not to wholesome, ideas and allegations utterly at variance with! public transactions, such a retrospective sketch could be 
eings:—we say, ail sociely-—all law—all experience--all the means which} matter of no great labor; but the mode in which the im- 


| mense mass of public documents are distributed, and the 
} 


extravagant and unnecessary quantity of printing now exe- 
cuted, it is not possible for any one distant from the seat 
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of government to effect such a sketch with any prospect of 
accuracy or satisfaction. The cessation of the practice, is 
what appears to us most remarkable. In former times, the 
great circulating prints derived some credit for their judi- 
cious summaries, and the members who had taken a dis- 
tinguished share in public debate, were gratified in seeing 


meazures, in the gestion of which they had participated, 
presented faithfully to the country; many of those sketches 
were very interesting, as well from the honest freedom 
with which public measures were described, and the sim- 
plicity of their delineations, as from the decent energy 
with which measures disapproved were exhibited. 

Upon renewing our career, we felt that there was a 
chasm of fwelve years, to us almost a ferra incognita, with 
only here and there a measure or an event, which being 
like the Himalya, so far elevated above the indistinct and 
indiscernible regionu8 of the lower mountains and the 
plains, served only as contrasts of the darkness which sur- 
rounded their base. 

It was to supply the place of such useful materials, that 
we have thrown before our readers, that spirited and dig- 
nified oration delivered by Mr. Grxprw on the 4th of July; 
and that we have followed it up by the publication of the 
ample and very perspicuous historical address in which 
the Republican Members from New York, reveal the his- 
tory of those ever deplorable transactions which formed 
the occupation of Congress during a long and humiliating 
session. 

It isin such manly and authentic productions, the Ame- 
rican people will find the matter for judgment upon pub- 


lic men; it is in such able narrations that the springs of 


action are to be found, by which men devoted to the liber- 
ties of their country, can test the men who are held forth 
as candidates for rule--and whose actions carry with them 
only the testimony of their fitness for misrule. 

We propose in the next number, to give a speech 
delivered by Mr. Taney at a public meeting in Maryland, 
because besides the merit of its being a manly display of 
candid animadversion, it gives many features of the mea- 
sures of factious men, and places the whole of the sub- 
jects in lights, which while they corroborate the oration 
of Mr. Gilpin and the Address of the New York delega- 
tion, give a lively close to the history of the times and 
events embraced in them. 


The three productions, supply the place of those summary views, 
and those letters to their constituents, which it was the practice 
to issue in former times. Mr. Gilpin’s speech throws the light 
of his own experience as a director before the country in sueh a 
clear and convincing way, as is seldom found in festive oratory : 
the New York address, with all the directness and the dignity of 
Bolingbroke, leaves nothing for analogy, but the necessary exhi- 
bit of crime and faction which it pourtrays; and Mr. Taney’s 
speech terse and pungent as Tacitus, gives the peroration or wind- 
ing up, ina style that gains strength and energy through each 
successive sentence. 

We give the following short extract from his speech, and shall 
give the whole speech in our next. 


“ But it is said that this is a new state of things, calling for a 
new formation of parties, and therefore fora new name. That 
the question is not Bank or no bank; but that they have banded 
together to resist executive usurpation, and to restore the Con- 
stitution and the Laws—But it unfortunately happens that these 


‘Whigs’ complain of no executive usurpation except where thejof Schuylkill, is at length occupied by the paupers.— 


, ; k : 
Bank is concerned ; no violated Constitution or broken Laws, but) 


in relation to the Bank. Ask them of what usurpations General 
Jackson has been guilty! They will answer, ‘In his conduct to! 
the Bank, and to the Secretary who refused to remove the depo 


sites.” How has he violated the Constitution? How broken the|@ poplar form of administration, the public had the 
Laws? Still they answer, “in his conduct to the Bank, and to|most ample opportunities of information—The sign is 
the Secretary who refused to remove the deposites.’ And if you| altered! 


ask them what remedy they propose for these executive usurpa- 
tions? How is the violated Constitution to be purified, and the 
broken laws to be healed? The answer is ready—“restore the 
deposites to the Bank.” This is the healing balm for every 
wound.—And thus it seems that executive usurpation—violated | 
constitution—broken law—is the old story under a new name. | 





It is still BANK, BANK, BANK. It is still the old song, sung| Were delivered by a gentleman of the name of Reed. The 
so often during the last winter with the chorus of ‘restore the|novelty of this gentleman’s matter was the revival of no- 


deposits and all will be well.’ The name of ‘ Whig’ therefore 
marks no new principle of action, and has opened no new ground 
of contest. 

They have indeed given to the subject of controversy a new 
name, as well as to themselves. And instead of talking about 
the Bank, and the deposites, as they did while they were ‘ Na- 
tionals’ and ‘ Nullifiers’ they talk, since they became ‘ Whigs’ 
about ‘ Executive usurpation,’ ‘ violated Constitution,’ and ¢ broken 
Laws,’ yet still meaning precisely the same thing. Under these 
new and high sounding phrases the remedy however keeps its 
old name. ‘Restore the deposits,’ is still the cry, ‘and all will 
be well.’” 


We recommend the perusal of those documents to 
every man who wishes for truth. 





The State Convention of Tennessee has taken the bull 
by the horns, and determined that the J udiciary, like ali 
other functionaries of a government of a free people, 
shall become periodically responsible, by being appointed 
only for a limited period, when they must return into the 
great mass and learn to feel the common interests of so- 
ciety, from which the judiciary appointments in all our 
governments alienate them, by their holding office with 
impunity, however much they abuse it. 


We trust that Pennsylvania will not remain long behind 
Tennessee. The judiciary is an anomaly in a represen- 
tative government, where every station that is not re- 
sponsible, to all intents and purposes, is arbitrary. 


The original foundation of the independence of the ju- 
diciary bears no analogy with our free forms of govern- 
ments; we derive it from England, where the object was, 
to make the judiciary independent of the king; but here, 
contrary to all analogy, and to the necessity of a control 
over human passions, we recognize infallibility, and as if 
in the spirit of contradiction, the judiciary is made abso- 
lutely arbitrary and independent for life. 


Upon referring to our scaniy means of information on 

the transactions of our civic bodies in their audacious 
violation of the city benefactor’s will, we have mislaid, 
or laid up too safe, the detached documents which we 
were accustomed to lay apart for preservation, on public 
questions; we have therefore taken this mode of soliciting 
from those who may possess such documents or copies of 
such as concern the Grrarp Estate, and particularly the 
College affairs. Such as can be only lent, shall be taken 
due care of, and faithfully restored. ‘To save trouble they 
may be sent or left ot No. 7, State House Suildings. 
We perceive from some of the papers of the interior, 
that preliminary steps have been taken to carry into exe- 
cution, the law passed at the last session of the Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature, relating to Education. It would afford 
some satisfaction to the public generally, if some one con- 
versant with the objects and ends proposed by this law, 
would communicate information on the subject, and whe- 
ther the law determines any thing as to what is to be 
taught—how it is to be taught—and what is not? 


—_——__ 





our city; but we cannot but notice how secret the affair 


has been carried on. 


Political Economy, we noticed certain lectures on the 
subject, delivered or proposed to be delivered in some of 


our public Halls; among the rest, a course of which three 


The new establishment for the poor, on the west side 
Upon the whole, this new establishment is reputable to 


When the Poor-house was under 


In our second number of the Aurora, under the title 


tions, which even among professed adepts, have been ex- 
ploded half a century; per example, the fundamental doc- 
trine of Quesnay and the French economists, that the 
land pays all taxes, and that the arts add nothing to the 
value of production. This repudiated theory was ex- 
pressly declared by this gentleman, in his introductory 
lecture; his third lecture, which was delivered the 3d 
of July, just after the passage of the Gold Law, an- 
nounced for its subject, money and currency; we should 
have animadverted on the singularities of the lecture at 
the time, but for reasons of courtesy; first, the lecturer 
was but poorly attended, and must have gained a loss; 
and second, because the politeness of the lecturer per- 
mitted the editor to peruse the lecture in manuscript; 
whether susceptible of good or evil, the lecture was 90 
poorly attended, that criticism on a subject which nobody 
heard, would render citations of the matter examined 
indispensable; and as we had resolved to offer a series of 
papers in the form of popular lectures, in which the ge- 
neral principles might be conveyed and mistakes rectified, 
we preferred—letting it pass. Mr. Reed, however, has 
printed and published at New York, “ a lecture on money 
and currency, with an examination of the recently enacted 
Gold coin Bill, delivered at the Franklin Institute, Phila. 
3d July, 1834, by Wim. Reed.” The restraint of courtesy 
is thus superseded, and that which is given to the public 
as counsels for public guidance, is fairly open to public 
examination, and we have commenced in the presnt num- 
ber. 

We think it no more than proper to say that in review- 
ing this pamphlet-lecture we have nothing personal in 
view; the press to fulfil the ends proposed by the freedom 
which the constitution, and natural justice, guarantees, 
is performing its duties when it represses error, as much 
as when it promotes knowlege; it is our desire to fulfil both 
purposes; ready at all times should we err ourselves, to 
render an acknowlegement when it shall appear to be 
justly due, and to set down naught in malice. 


We give to-day, some interesting information from the 
Globe, on the extension of American commerce on the 
coasts of Eastern Asia, and Western Africa; that is, 
commercial arrangements with the Government of Siam, 
one of the richest regions in Asia; and with Muscat, 
heretofore the chief place of the,province of Oman, sub- 
ject to a Scheiks but in the fluctuations to which a state 
of society such as prevails in all Mahomedan govern- 
ments, from a province it has become a principality. 
Muscatis in 25° 25’ north lat. about 920 m. east of Mecca, 
and from Gombroon, 8.8. E. about 244 miles. Notwith- 
standing the Brahmans of India are forbidden to pass out 
of it, great numbers ef them are found in Muscat as 
merchants. 


In this number we have given three short sketches of 
transactions in the British parliament. That on national 
education, is peculiarly remarkable, first, for the manly 
directness of the manner, second for the ludicrous speech 
of Cobbett; they show, that however liberal and plausible 
the ministry may appear, there is a latent indisposition to 
inquire into the actual state of Education in England. 

The topic, headed the reciprocity system, is inter- 
esting to the United States in various ways; it origi- 
nated with President Jefferson, and has been introduced 
to several nations by us upon advantageous terms, and 
still continues to be with us, sound policy. As to its bear- 
ing upon English shipping, too evidently the effects of 
other causes, are ascribed to the system of reciprocity. 
The great law of social obligation is self. protection; 
where there are natural or artificial causes operating 
to the disadvantage of a country, it is the duty of the 
suffering country to protect itself. English statesmen 
never take into consideration the influence of enormous 


debt and inerdinate taxation. 
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We cite not from the beginning, but in the characteristic 
parts of the lecture, meaning, if in the mood, after fur- 
nishing the keys, to go into an orderly analysis of the 


REVIEW. 


—_—— 


GOLD CURRENCY. 


A LECTURE ON MONEY AND CURRENCY, with an ex-|Whole. The lecturer says, p. 18.—* Though disposed on 
amination of the recently enacted Gold Coin Bill; Delivered “ general grounds to give the preference to gold, as the 


2 nS Sly, TES By Wa M ‘oe of «« standard of money, I concur in opinion with an able 
iladel phia, j x $ LLL cED.— | : : : : . 
With a Appeal, containing the Act concerning the Gold|‘ and highly esteemed friend in this city, Mr. Raguet, 


Coins of the United States, §c., and a Table of the compara-\« that for this country to adopt gold as the standard of 
yay de Hr Seles Comet Ween ayy i, “money, might be attended with great inconvenience, in 
prietor.—pp. 33. « consequence of gold being the standard of England! 
The Lecture here announced, is to be considered as ‘“ We would be exposed to the fluctuations, not only in 
didactic.—It was delivered, with a firm and dogmatic |‘‘ our own currency, but in that of England also.’ 
confidence, and undoubtedly in the full and sincere per-| We have cited this small passage, as indicative of the 
suasion of the doctrines uttered, being uncontrovertible; spirit of the whole lecture, and as furnishing*the imme- 
nay, the lecturer found among a scanty auditory, some who diate and unequivocal proof of the lecturer’s inadequacy 
heard, as it were, their own echoes—and in applauding, did | to form a clear judgment on the subject of money. We 
some homage to their own antecedent perspicacity. There |have here the hypothetical notion of the lecturer, and his 
was, at least, one auditor, who did not consider the lec-|friend, of « great public inconveniences” how inconve- 
turer inspired, and who having employed many an amusing nient?—why that we would be exposed to fluctuations, 
hour, in scanning the economists from Smith to M‘Cul- and England would be exposed to fluctuations! It might 
loch, Wheatley, and others, was somewhat surprised to|be enough to say, that the inconvence is merely imagina- 
find all their contradictions still further contradicted; and/ry, and that so far from fluctuations in London, being a 
what was not less amusing, to find the doctrines of the concern of ours, the necessity of a reform of our gold, 
French economists, Quesnay, Dupont, &c. resuscitated had been manifest many years; that the original ratio of 
in America, some fifty years after they had been dead | exchange with England, operated against the United 
and buried, by the English, French, and Italians; cer-/ States, in the mere receipt of its impost, to more than 
$260,000, a year; that is before the English govern- 
ment, adopted a new scheme of national brokerage, upon 











tainly the three nations which have published most on 





what is denominated Political Economy. , : ' : , 
The special subject of this lecture, is of deep concern, | the suggestion of Lord Liverpool, in 1816; and that the 
to these States, in all the general operations of universal adoption of that epee operated as a depreciation of 
commerce, and in some modes, peculiar and important, | Silver against the United States, equal to nine per cent. 
that are unknown any where else. On the announcement "Pen our transactions with England. 
of the subject of this lecture, prior to its delivery, we | The lecturer, much as he had said on the proportions 
concluded from the earnestness—a certain emphaticjof the metals, has not shown by any example, or even 
energy, with which it was announced—that “ something|any plausible theory, how those inconveniences are to be 
‘more was meant than met the ear.’ There was some-| produced, or how those fanciful fluctuations are to arise. 
thing sudden and impromptu in the seizure, by a stranger,|In the universal practice of commerce, independent of 
upon the subject of the laws just enacted—palpably a|the chicane of traders, and the legalized swindling of 
stranger to the very spirit of our public institutions and | governments, there is one all-pervading principle, affect- 
policy—at a moment when the authoritative power of the|ing all transactions, determining their efficacy, and regu- 
country had decided the question; and not in a hasty|lating their continuance and recurrence; and that is 
and inconsiderate way, but after many years of repeated|what is technically and very significantly denominated 
investigation, and with a preponderancy of opinion on|fhe par—that is, the equality, the sameness, the wnifor- 
that change which was manifest on every occasion. mity, with which the precious metals determine and de- 
Though uncertain what would be the novelty, we were |scribe prices, throughout the civilized world. ‘There are 
not disappointed, and yet exceedingly surprised and|two operating causes which produce fluctuations in the 


— 
This is an example of the influence of a knavish policy; 


but smatterers in economy transfer those effects to a 
common and undiscriminating theory, which they assume 
to be found in the metal itself, instead of the odious 
schemes of men, to violate the universal rule and law of 
property. It would occupy too much space to refer to 
abuses similar to those in Fraace, which are common to 
almost every government of Europe; we shall therefore 
go to the lecturer’s argumentation. 

After an illusory comparison of the former and present 
ratio of gold and silver, in the United States; which, if 
we have patience to analyze the whole, we shall refer to 
again—he draws this inference from the establishment of 
the proportions of one ounce of gold for sixteen silver 
ounces, that the inevitable consequence of this change, 
** would be to withdraw gold from circulation, as it would 
“become more valuable as bullion than currency, and 
“would to a certainty be exported. By declaring both 
* gold and silver a legal tender, the door is opened to fraud. 
« The value of all commodities, too, will fluctuate, not only 
“ according to the fluctuations in the value of gold or sil- 
“ver, but of both gold and silver. It will be attended 
“with almost innumerable inconveniences, while it will 
“not have a single advantage. And yet this practical 
“ absurdity has been attempted in this country; gold and 
« silver being both declared legal tenders.” 

This curious extract is made as an exemplification of 
‘the prophetic spirit of the lecturer, and of the pragmatic 
|manner in which he delivers the crude notions which it 





exhibits. 

Instead of gold being withdrawn from circulation, the 
United States Bank hoards it, and refuses to pay its 
'notes in gold; in the transactions of society, gold is in 





demand—and the mint is ungenerously pressed for issues 
| 7 . . 

of gold, too numerous for the operations of the best ma- 
ichinery, and that unremitting labor and assiduity can fur- 





nish the supply. 
But where are we to look for the fraud to which it 





opens the door? This is a mere emanation of the spirit 
and remains, to be exemplified in some phantom of the 
imagination. 

«Then, the value of all commodities will fluctuate, 
'“* not only according to the value of gold and silver, but 
“of both gold and silver.’ Here is another prophetic 
omen; and already the events have failed to be in any in- 
|stance in conformity with the prophecy. Gold is desired, 


amused, when the lecturer, in a very grave style, assumed |metallic exchanges.—Ist, Abundance or scarcity of one and retains its denominatory value. Gold and silver are 


a tone such as we have sometimes heard from the pulpit, |or either of the metals, through courses that are not arti- 
and as if moved by the spirit of prophecy: evils and afilic-|flcial;—2d, Fluctuations produced or producible by arti- 
tions, deep and doleful as any of Jeremiah, and such as 
we had not then yet ceased to hear on the removal of the |bers, or the more odious swindling of government policy. 


deposits, all preceded by a very measured decimal cal-| In the first case, that of occurrences not artificial, they) 
culation, consequent upon the alteration of the standard |are, by the general consent of all intelligent men, so rare | 


relations of gold and silver. and trivial, and more especially within the last forty 

Another feature, characteristic of this lecture, and of years, since the flow of silver to India and China, has 
the unsuitableness of the lecturer’s experience, for the|changed its current backward; that abundance or scarci- 
discussion of the subject, was the prepossession mani- ty in quantity, may be said to have ceased, because 
fested in relation to European influence or European the equilibrium, is constantly maintained by the impulse 
opinions, on subjects with which American nations have|which plenty of the metals gives to enterprize, and the 
nothing to do. This gentleman appears to have been relaxation on a scarcity; the vicissitudes or accidents of 





impressed with the notion that this great continent and|commerce, or even those which are produced by war, or 
free nation, must be regulated by the wheels of British speculative stock-jobbing, are not applicable to the metals 





policy, and that we, of Philadelphia, must, before we|themselves, but to the artifices of avarice. | 
touch our money standard, consult the oracles of the | ‘These operations are artificial fluctuations—such as| 
Royal Exchange, or Blow-bladder street: and though | when the Regent of Orleans, by a proclamation, declared | 
|that every ounce of the precious metals should thence- 


“whether gold or silver, is the more eligible standard,” |forward pay as (avo ounces; this was an artificial fluctua-| 


he says he “does not mean to discuss the question, 





he cites the authority of Locke, Harris, Ricardo, and! tion:—and when, by a second proclamation, the metals) 
M‘Culloch, in favor of silvers the ambiguous expressions were restored back again, this was another fluctuation— 
of Adam Smith, and the more absolute and practised de-|not in the guanii/y, nor in the purily, nor in the value— 
cision of Lord Liverpool, in favor of gold. This, though |but in the eirevlation; it was local, temporary, and fatal, 
not an argument, for it is only authority, squares with|only to the French people. Other parts of the world— 


the lecturers notions, if they be not the oracles which he | for example, Holland—profitted by it, at the expense of 





worships. the miseries of France. 





both a legal tender, as they were during the proudest 
period of substantial opulence in Great Britain, and until 


fices, whether they be tricks of brokers and stock-job- |altered by a system which is in its character no better 


than swindling, established in 1816, when the pound of 
silver was coined into 66 shillings, which was before 
coined into 62 shiillings. 

Have commodities fluctuated?—have prices been re- 
duced to the producer or enhanced to the consumer?— 
Those calamities which were predicted upon the with- 
drawing of the deposits, of the fall in prices of produce, the 
ruin of the canals, and the depression of the revenue, 
have no visible existence; and this lecture, which appears 
to be a sort of /rish echo, to the deposit panic, has already 
like its prototype, “ vanished into thin air.” 

The lecturer constantly uses terms without a defini- 
tion. He speaks of the price of gold, and he tells you 
that monos is the Greek word for money, which is true, 
and that the carat is an Abysinnian weight, which is not 
true; and he talks of the value of gold and silver; and 
that silver has been under rated, and gold over ratetl; 
but he gives not a single word of information as to what 
he means by value over or under rated. He talks of the 
degradation of the standard, forgetting that the standard 
is only the principle of comparison established by law, 
and which Congress alone is competent to regulate. He 
offers no evidence, no reasoning, though much of gratui- 
tous assertion and preposterous prophecy, already ex- 
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posed by the total inversion of his visions. He affords 
no medium of judgment but assertion, and as Loudon 
regulates the word, perhaps Jenkinson’s system, is his 
standard for regulating the American currency. 

It would be leaving the reader as much in the dark as 
the lecturer, if in animadverting upen the insufficiency 
af the lecture to accomplish its promised purpose— 
there was not some kind of ground shown upon which 
the doctrines, if they may be so called, should be fairly 
judged; and we shall do it in our usual open and unre- 
served way, so that what is said may be as well applied 
to other cases and all times, as to the present. The ad- 
mixture of copper, (for that is what is called alloy) is the 
source of immeasurable frauds; by assigning to a portion 
of alloy, value as if it were gold, the word standard 
has been also perverted, by combining the pure metal 


aaa 


with the gross alloy. 

Keeping these facts in mind, we discover another 
abuse of the word value, which really means nothing 
more than the weight of pure metal. Well, then, when 
we receive a coin, its value is no more than the weight of 
pure metal which it contains, and that quantity is a given 
portion of a pure ounce of gold; the alloy blended by the 
legal standard, has no value, for purity and weight alone 
constitute the only meaning of the word. 

The lecturer has not told us what his criterion is, if he 
has any other than the Jenkinsonian theory. But, how- 
ever, it may be adapted to the Shylock policy, it has no 
aperation, and can have none here. Like many other 
laws, which originate in nature itself, the proportional 
distinction of the two metals, is governed by the estima- 
tion they bear in the countries which produce them in the 
We have the inequality of the ratio 
of gold to silver, in Athens, which was governed by their 


greatest abundance. 


possessing rich silver mines, and importing their gold 
from Tyre, Celtiberia, or Asia Minor; the scarcity of 
gold obtained for it more silver than in the cities of 
Asiatic Greece, or Magna Grecex. So in China, they 
derived their gold from the Celebes, Java, and Sumatra, 
where it is still scantily obtained; but the gold of the 
archipelago was coarse—rarely more than twenty, more 
frequently nineteen and eighteen carats fine. They could 
discover its impurity—chemistry, alone, which they had not, 
could refine it; and until within thirty-five or forty years, 
the ratio of gold and silver in China was twelve of silver 
for one ounce of gold; in this latter period, the knowlege 
of chemistry has placed gold in China, at par with all 
the world. 

These examples from remote times and places are in- 
troduced merely to illustrate the principle of porportion, 
which, however, monarchies and brokering ministers may, 
as they do form each a standard for itself. The coun- 
tries from which gold and silver are derived in the great- 
est abundance, inevitably and necessarily regulate the 
proportions for themselves. 

It is not necessary to insist upon the universally known 
fact, that however enormous was the amount of the 
metals in Asia, and at periods not very remote—it is from 
South America we derive gold and silver in the greatest 
quantities now; and that we cannot obtain it in any other 
proportions than as sixteen ounces of silver for one ounce’ 
of gold. 

This, then, is our standard of proportion between the! 
metals. While the Dutch monopolized the Spice Islands, 
they regulated the prices in Europe, oy burning what- 
ever was surplus of the demand. Prices have fallen since 
the monopoly was broken, because greater quantities 
being brought into market, the price is reduced by com- 
petition—but the world was obliged to pay as the Dutch 
determined, while they had the exclusive trade. 

The quality of the metals are such, as to shut out the 
influence of monopoly. South America continues to be 
the great source whence the world derives gold and sil- 





and South America maintains the proportions long exist-'s 


ing. The pepper of the Dutch must, from its very na- 
ture, have but a very limited consumption; but gold and 
silver are not susceptible of an over augmentation, and 
are in universal demand. 

There are numerous loose assumptions and theories, 
which set up the notion of a fluctuation in the metals; 
that the mines either produced too much, others, say not 
enough. 
impulse to enterprise, and that enterprise and employ- 
ment, with other consequences would follow their aug- 
mentation, as since the discovery of America. 

In reference to the lecture, therefore, we say, the ratio 
of gold and silver, in the countries which produce them 


Perhaps the truth is, that the metals give an 


in greatest plenty, must be our ratio upon principles of 
reason and honest policy. When we ceased to respect 
that ratio, we suffered—now it is restored, we shall be 
at par, within our own continent; and we must guard | 
against the ignoble artifices which govern the mint laws| 
of Europe. (To be continued.) 





From the New York Times. 


We took occasion a few days since to point out to the mer- 
chants the flattering prospects for business, which the future 
presents, if it shall be their pleasures to attend to their business, 
and devote themselves exclusively to the promotion of their own 
interests, instead of again sacrificing it to favor the selfish policy 
of the United States Bank, It is a subject on which no man, 
who will take the trouble to acquaint himself with facts, need 
any longer doubt. Their destinies are no longer wrapt up in the 
frowns or smiles of that mammoth institution, and he of the 
“ Breeches pocket,” will not have it in his power to harm them 
again, unless by their own consent, any more than their arch ad- 
versary, his namesake, who is ever plotting mischief, and seeking 
whom he may destroy.—We mentioned the other day that the re- 
strictive policy of the United States Bank by greatly reducing 
the price of American Stocks, had drawn the attention of foreign 
capitalists to them. And the consequence is, that in this item 
alone we shall probably, in the course of a single year, have fif- 
teen millions of dollars added to our cash capital, and consequently 
to our means of paying debts to the United States Bank, and 
doing business at home. 

It does not detract one jot from our argument to say that this 
is borrowed capital, inasmuch as it is real capital borrowed from 
abroad, and at long periods; and what isstill better, notwithstand- 
ing the wicked policy of the Bank, borrowed at low rates of in- 
terest. 

The advanced price of cotton in the foreign market has added 
at least Ten Millions to the actual means of the country, beyond 
what was anticipated from the sale of the last year’s crop. In 
what manner is Nicholas Biddle, and his automaton directors, to 
deprive us of all these increased and increasing means for doing 
business, if it shall be his pleasure again to affect it? The wind- 
ing up of the Bank, in a manner most beneficial to the interests 
of the stockholders, would scarcely be felt in the present situation 
of the country. Its capital will return to the community from 
which it is drawn in payment of debts, as fast as it is collected, 
through a distribution tothe stockholders. And of the thirty-five 
millions of which it consists, probably twenty-seven millions at 
least belongs to the Government and individual citizens of the 
United States. If the balance which is owned abroad should all 
be withdrawn from the country, it would but little more than 
equal six months’ sales of other American Stocks in the foreign 
market: but it is altogether probable that the whole, or a very 
large portion of it, will remain among us for re-investment here. 
The circulation of the bank is the only portion of its present 
means for closing business, which will be entirely drawn from the 





MEETINGS. 


Democratic Ward Associations. 


MIDDLE WARD.—At the house of A. Dehaven, in Market 
Street, between Schuylkill 6th and 7th streets, on Thursday evening 
Sept. 4th, at eight-o’clock. The Democratic citizens of the Ward are 
respectfully requested to attend. 

SOUTH WARD.-At the south-east corner of Eleventh and 
George streets, on Friday evening, 5th inst. at half past seven o'clock. 
A general attendance of the Democratic citizens of the Ward is par- 
ticularly requested. 





A little unbreeched fellow, the idol of his mother, and plague 
of his father, went to the Post Office, and inquired if there was 
a letter for his “ Dranpa?” “For whom?” inquired the Post 
Master. ‘“ For Dranpa.” 

“ Well—what is your grandpapa’s name?” 

“ Why, Dranmama calls him Josh.” 

“ Well, what does your grandfather call her?” 

“He says, O thunder Bets, do keep your clack still for once.” 

The Post Master, baffled by the urchin’s simplicity, dismissed 
him with the request, that he should return home and ask his 
Dranmama her name. 


From the Globe. 


SIAM AND MUSCAT. 

At the last session of the Senate, the Treaties of Amity and 
Commerce, lately concluded between the United States and the 
King of Siam and the Sultan of Muscat, received the sanction 
of that body. 

As some time will elapse before those treaties will be official- 
ly published, the following abstract of their principal provisions 
is given for the information of such of our citizens as are inte- 
rested in commerce, accompanied by extracts from a Report iu 
relation to those countries, made to the Department of State by 
the agent who negotiated the treaties. 

Abstract of the Treaty with Siam. 

The citizens of the United States are permitted to enter and 
depart from any port of the kingdom, with cargoes of whatever 
description, and to buy, sell, and exchange, without qualification 
or restriction, except that they are not to sell munitions of war 
to any other person than the King, or to import opium, or export 
rice. The only charge to be exacted from American vessels, is 
a measurement duty of 1700 ticals or bats for every fathom of 78 
American inches, in breadth, upon ships selling merchandize, and 
of 1500 ticals or bats per fathom, on those purchasing cargoes 
with specie; the measurement to be made in the middle of the 
vessel’s length, upon the single deck, or if there be more than 
one deck, then upon the lower one; but no charge is to be made 
upon a vessel entering merely to refit, or for refreshment, or to 
inquire the state of the market. In case of a reduction of the 
duties upon the vessels of any foreign nation, the same reduction 
is to be made in favor of the United States. 

American debtors who shall have honestly brought forward and 
sold all their property for the payment of their debts, are not to 
be proceeded against for the balance remaining due after the ap- 
plication of the proceeds of such sale. Merchants, trading to 
Siam, shall obey the laws and customs of the country; and if 
they wish to rent houses they shall rent the King’s factories, and 
pay the customary rent therefor. ‘The King’s officers may take 
account of goods brought on shore, but no duty shall be levied 
thereon. 

In case of shipwreck of an American vessel on the Siamese 

coast, the persons escaping shall be hospitably entertained, and 
the property saved shall be restored to the owners: and if a ves- 
se] of the United States shall be captured by pirates, and brought 
into a Siamese port, the persons on board shall be set at liberty, 
and the property restored to the rightful proprietors. 
If the privilege shall hereafter be granted to any foreign na- 
tion, other than the Portuguese, to have consuls resident in the 
kingdom, the same privilege shall be extended to the United 
States. 





market, or annihilated. This will be supplied by other banks, if 
needed ; but public opinion is strongly calling for a more extend-| 


ed specie circulation, in place of the almost exclusive paper one |the gulf of that name, and is bounded, west, 


Extracts from the Report of the Agent in relation to Siam. 


Siam proper extends from about the latitude of 23° north, to 
by the Burman em- 


which has so long been submitted to; and the vaults of the Uni.| Pires and east by the Lai (Lao) Mountains. This is the valley 


ted States Bank can furnish nearly specie enough, which is now 
locked up and idle, to take the place of every dollar of its paper 
representative that is now afloat. Nothing but the greatest im-! 





prudence in overtrading, or the greatest folly in again hitching | 
themselves to the car of the Bank and raising a panic, that will 


lof the Menan, the “ Mother of Waters,” the country of the true 
Siamese. This river, after watering and manuring the low, flat 
‘land, by its annual deposits, empties itself by three channels into 
‘the Gulf of Siam. The boundaries of the Siamese dominions on 
© \ the Bay of Bengal, extend from the Burman (or more correctly 
speaking in the present day,) the English Burmese dominions, as 


prostrate their own business, to promote its wicked and selfish! ¢,- south as the boundary line between the states of Perak and 
views, can present an easy state of the money market, and give Quedah, in the Straits of Malacca, in about the latitude of 5° 
. ‘ to our merchants a long course of profitable business, and a north; in which is included the valuable Island of Junk-Ceylon, 
ver; there can be no sensible augmentation of the metals, higher state of prosperiry, than any which they have enjoyed/or Salung, containing a vast body of tin ore. It then extends 


since the period of the last war.—N. Y. Times. 





nearly east across the Malay Peninsula, in about the same lati- 
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tude, between the provinces of Fringanoand Pakang, whose shores ‘bars of silver, made nearly round, and stamped with a star. Those|1831. By the latest accounts, several American vessels had ar- 


are bathed by the China Sea; it then extends north to the head of the largest size are called Baats, and by Europeans, Ticals,—|rived at Bankok, eager to take advantage of the first reopening 
They are of the value of sixty-one cents and a small fraction.| of our trade, and good voyages, I trust, will be the reward of their 
The halves are denominated two salings, the quarters one saling.|industry. The Siamese will (I am perfectly satisfied) faithfully 
There are also eighths, called one fuang. They have alsoa gold fulfil every article of the treaty. 


of the Gulf of Siam. The Siamese government, during the year 
1832, brought under their immediate subjection nearly the whole 
of the tributary states in the Malay Peninsula. They possess 
also a large part of the late kingdom of Lao, including the former 
capital of the empire, called Laochang, situated on the great ri-| 
ver Camboja, in about the 16th degree of north latitude, and 
which is represented to be very populous. ‘They hold also (with 
the exception of a small portion of the southern part) the pro- 
vince of Batabaug in Camboja. Their eastern boundary line is 
in about the longitude of 105°, and extends north to the latitude 
of 15°, being the dividing line between Lao and Camboja, and 
extending south to the Siamese Gulf, the boundary being the 
Island of Kong, alias Ko Kong, situate in north latitude 10° 43’, 
and longitude 103° 17’ east. Extending north, on the east coast 
of the gulf, lies Chautabun, once a part of the ancient kingdom 
of Camboja: it is well known asa rich and valuable possession 
of Siam. 

The Siamese possess no ships of war, but they have an im- 
mense number (probably not less than five hundred) of war ca- 
noes; some of them being over a hundred feet in length, and are 
made of a single Teak tree; they have also, probably, fifty or 
aixty vessels having two or three masts, rising fore and aft sails, 
and carrying from three to eight brass guns: the largest do not 
exceed a hundred tons burden—they are neatly and strongly 
built, and many of them are even elegant models. The whole 
number of mariners employed in foreign and coastiug voyages, 
may be fairly estimated as amounting to not less than thirteen 
thousand. 

There are no regular troops in Siam, but every person capable 
of bearing arms is obliged to serve three months in each year; 
the whole male population is, therefore, divided into four parts, 
each part serving in regular rotation. They serve without pay, | 
and their ration of provisions consists only of a smal] quantity of) 
rice. Arms are only intrusted to them during a war, and are not 
served out till they are one day’s march from the capital. When 
on duty at the palace or fortifications, they are for the most part 
armed with heavy staves, about eight feet in length, a very few 
using spears and shields. 

Siam isa very fertile country, and abounds in productions suit- 
ed for foreign trade beyond any other with which I am acquaint- 
ed to the eastward of the Cape of Good Hope, and it is no less 
distinguished for the variety and abundance of its mineral, than 
it is acknowleged to be for its vegetable productions. I have an- 
nexed a statement, marked A, showing the exports of 1532, the 
quantities of each article, the prices, &c. 

To the Siamese trade, may be added that of ship building, 
which is carried on very extensively. A great number of Chi- 
nese junks are built here annually—the timbers are of a very 
hard wood, called murbao, and the plank are of the finest Teak | 
in the world. Many of these vessels are of a thousand tons 
burden. 

The imports consist of British piece-goods, white and printed, 
with some woollens—India goods of all descriptions, the coarse 
from Bengal, and the finer and more expensive from Surat—from 
China, silks and teas, porcelain, quicksilver, and almost every 
other article exported from that country. From other sources, 





cipal foreign traders. The Siamese prosecute a large foreign 
and coasting trade to China, Camboja, Cochin China, the Malay 
Peninsula, Singapore, to the eastern coast of Sumatra, to the Bay 
of Bengal, &c. &c. The trafic between the countries lying on | 
the shores of the Straits of Malacca and the Bay of Bengal, is! 
generally conducted by three different routes across the Malay | 
Peninsula, and then reshipped in boats on the Gulf of Siam to! 
the capital; the imports being British and Indian goods, opium, | 
esculent swallows’ nests, &c. &c. 

The population of the capital, and Bankok, with their suburbs, 
may fairly be rated at four hundred and fifty thousand inhabi-| 
tants. I deem it best to state this fact, so that it may be seen 
that in a commercial point of view it is a place of great import- 
ance. 





The Siamese coia no money, strictly speaking. They use bent ley of the Menan for upwards of three months, during the year|q half millions of dollars. 


currency formed in the same manner, and of various values. 
They have no copper nor tin coin. Occasionally some of the lat- 
ter may be seen brought from Calinton, &c. Cowries or bias are 
used in their stead. 

The currency is as follows :— 

1050 cowries, or bias, make 1 fuang. 
1 saling. 
1 baat or tical. 
1 tamling. 
20 tamlings, 1 catty or 80 baats. 
50 catties, 1 pecul or 1000 baats. 

Note.—The baat has been assayed in Calcutta, and valued at 
2s. 6d. sterling. I have given it the same value of the European 
traders, namely, sixty-one cents. 

The weights are the same as in China, being the pecul and 
catty— 

100 catties making 1 pecul. 

1 catty being equal to 14 Ibs. avoirdupois. 

The fathom is the measure in most frequent use, being 6 feet 6 
inchess also, 12 finger breadths make one span; two spans one 
cubit ; four cubits one fathom; twenty fathoms one sen; one hun- 
dred sens one yeuta or yut. 

For two years previous to the arrival of the Peacock, not a 
single American vessel had visited the Menan. Our commerce 
for ten years prior to that had most rapidly declined, which at 
one period had reached to the amount of 2200 tons. 

The treaty has removed all obstacles to a lucrative and impor- 
tant branch of our commerce, and but a single charge is now ex- 
acted, whether on imports or exports, &c.—the merchant being 
left free to sell or purchase where and of whom he pleases. Pri- 
or to this period, the American merchant was not allowed to sell 
to any individual the cargo he imported, nor purchase a return 
cargo: the King had the exclusive right of purchase and sale in 
both cases. He also fixed the prices of the articles wanted for 
return cargoes. 

The duties on imports were not permanent; they varied from 
eight to fifteen per centum. 

The export duty on sugar of the first quality was one dollar 
and a half (Spanish) per pecul, which was not less than from 25 
to 30 upon the first cost; and other articles were charged in the 
same proportion. 

Port charges and other exactions were not defined and fixed, 
but they generally amounted to not less than three and a halt 
Spanish dollars per ton. 

Presents were expected, and in fact exacted, from the King to 
the lowest custom-house officer, according to the usages of Asia- 
tics. ‘There were but a few vessels that did not pay upwards of 
a thousand dollars, if they had valuable cargoes. ‘The difference, 
therefore, in exactions and impositions, prior and subsequent to 
the conclusion of the treaty, may be stated, on a vessel of two 
hundred and fifty tons, having a twenty-five feet beam, as fol- 
lows: The duties formerly were from eight to fifteen per cent. 


2 fuangs, 
4 salings, 
4 baats, 


on imports, the average rate was not less than ten percent. Now, 


powder, arms, and cannon—glassware and crockery, cutlery, on a cargo of $40,000, it would give the sum of $4,000 
. > . . ° “a: = % ’ ’ = ass 
some drugs, arrack, wine, &c. &c. Opium is strictly prohibited;| 477 46 this 11 dollar per pecul, on sugar exported 
eee ieee - “at se " “ : 3 c - ’ mig é S ’ 
but = C rong ws others, introduce et ih which was equal at the lowest calculation at 25 per 
ties for sa es ‘here Is an Immense heiay e carried on at the capl-| .ont. on $40,000, gives - " . F 4 Z 10,000 
tal called Si-a-Yuthia, (pronounced See-ah-you-te-ah,) and on the} 47.4 31 dollars per ton for charges F ae 975 
* opposite or right bank of the river at Bankok. ‘The inland trade pe presents say ™ 1.000 
. M x ‘ 4 b 5S, Fe > > @ ad aad - ’ 
ig a very important branch, especially with Lao and the Chinese] jr thore pe added the difference in the sale of the 
: a r . ° m ‘ ‘ 4 2 s 
province of Yunan, &c. This domestic traffic is carried on, on imported cargo to the King, or to individuals, the esti- 
> j = ¢ atts ™ . peed — | =) tained - 
pag ae = = = oon sg rafts, — oe AO! nots canst be les Gs OO per cent., and probably 
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3 Pip er oe, a me r “ " doe Mii “4 ba t cane twice that amount would not cover the loss - - 8,000 
riodical rains, and arrive at Bankok in November and December. ‘eh Bey setae si 
Thay: helen atid: Site: Rennein, vow dike, iwery, head eotheene Add to this an additional price paid to the King on 
hides. ti b, Ke. &e. Ti i, tic! re es i 4 the produce exported, say it was 20 per cent. is - 8,000 
l om, im er, dec. We. 1 or ic es 0 wane 1andize exportec And three months’ charter, arising from detention, 
into China, throngh Lao, consist of coarse woollens, broad cloths, 900 * am 
ene : pa * . * lat S900 per month, is - - - - - - 2,700 
cutlery, gold, copper, lead, &c. &c. The Chinese are the prin-| with the three months? loss of interest, is 600 
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$35,275 
From this amount deduct the single charge of 1700 
ticals per each Siamese fathom on the breadth, and 
vessels bringing merchandize—if only specie 1500 ti- 
cals—say on 25 feet beam, or 48. fathoms, is 6800 T. 


at sixty-one cents, is - - - - - - 4,275 





Making a difference of not lessthan - - $831,000 





The result is, that the treaty has secured to us a valuable 
branch of commerce which was entirely destroyed, and which 
will continue to increase vastly as the Siamese recover from the 


Although rice is not allowed to be exported by the terms of the 
Treaty ; yet when it is in abundance (which it usually is) the re- 
strictions will be removed, and it will form a valuable article of 
commerce to carry to China, to save the “ Cumshaw,” when it 
cannot be had in Java or Manilla. It has frequently sold there 
as low as a half or three-fourths of a dollar the pecul. 

Schedule A exhibits the articles of export from Siam for the 
year 1832, showing the quantity and price of each article. 

Pepper, 38,000 peculs, 10 ticals per pl. 

Sugar, 96,000 peculs, 15,000 Ist sort, 8 do. do; 60,000 2d do. 
7a 7h do. do.; 20,000 3d do. 6 a 6} do. do. ; 1,000 preto. 24 a 34 
do. do. 

Sugar Candy, 5,000 peculs, at 15 a 16 ticals per pecul. 

Tin, 1,600,000 Ibs. 1,200 peculs, 20 a 22 per pecul. 

Tobacco, 3,500 do., 100 bundles 4t. 

Benzoin, 100 do., 50 a 52 p. 

Cardamom, 73,150 lbs., 550 do; Ist sort, 100 a 360 a 380; 2d 
do. 150 a 280 a 300; 3d do. 300 a 200 a 220. 

Ivory, 40,000 lbs., 300 peculs, 160 a 180. 

Bar Iron, 2,260,000 Ibs., 20,000 peculs, 34 a 4. 

Kuahlahs, or Iron pans, 60,000 peculs; Ist size 4 t. per pl.; 2d 
do. 3 do. ; 3d do 24 do. ; 4th do. 2 do. ; 5th do. 2 do. ; 6th do 14 do.; 
7th do. 14 do. 

Agila or Eagleswood, 10 a 12 peculs; Ist sort, 400 t; 2d and 
3d do. 250 and 200. 

Cotton 30 a 40,000, 26 clear, 8 in seed. 

Swallows’ Nest, (esculent) 10a 12; Ist sort, 10,000; 2d do. 
6,000; 3d do. 4,000. 

Bichos de Mar, or Tripang. 

Camphor, Malayan. 

Wax, yellow, 1800 peculs, 55 a 60. 

Gamboge, 250 do. 6 qualities, averaging from 40 to 80 per p. 

Varnish, 500 do 50. 

Salt, 8000 peculs 2} a 34 do. 

Dried Fish, 6000 do 3 a 4 do. 

Hog’s Lard, 14 a 15. 

Japan Wood, 200,000, from 1 a 3} salings do. 

Teak Timber, 127,000 logs. 

Rose Wood, 200,000 peculs, 3 salings per p. 

Barks Mangrove, &c. 200,000 bundles, 6 ticals per 100 bun- 
dles. 

Leather, Deer, 100,000 do 20 a 25 per 100. 
Tron Wood (Ebony) 1,500 peculs, 2 per p. 
Dried Meat, 1,600 do 6 do. 
Copper, 300 do 50 a 55, 
Skins, Buffaloe, 1,500 do 8 a 10. 

Do. Ox, 300 do. 7 a8. 
Elephant skins, not ascertained. 


Rhinoceros, do. 
Tiger, do. 
Leopard, do. 
Bear, do. 
Snake, do. 
Civet cats, do. 

Do. drug, do. 
Dragon’s blood, do. 
Shark’s fins, 65 to 70 peculs, at 65 per p. 
Buffaloe and ox horns, 300 peculs, at 3 a 4 per pecul. 
Deer horns, soft, 26,000 pairs, 14 a 2 ticals per pair. 
Deer horns, hard, 3000 peculs, 8 a 9 per pecul. 
Ox and Buffaloe bones, 300 peculs, 1 tical per pecul. 
Elephant Bones, 450 peculs, 7 ticals per pecul. 
Rhinoceros bones. 

Do. horns. 
Tiger, the entire bodies for China market, 56 a 60 ticals per 
pecul. 

Peacock tails, 1200 trains, 7 a 8 per pl. 
Raw silk, (from Lao,) 200 peculs, 200 ticals per pl. 


Rough pitch, 10,000 peculs, 3 to 8 per pl. 

Wood oil, 15,000 peculs, 3 to 6 per pl. 

Takau, an inferior cardamom, 4000 peculs, 32 to 40 per pl. 
Feathers, 4000 pairs of wings, 65 a 100 per pl. 

Large feathers for fans, 100 to 150 pairs, 30 ticals per pl. 

Fish skins, 1800 pls. 30 ticals per pl. 

Jagry, or raw sugar, 150,000 pots, 4 to 6 pots 1 tical. 

Rattans, 200,000 bundles, 4 ticals per 100 bundles. 

I have omitted many minor articles. The foregoing is the 
quantity ascertained by the Government for 1832, to which may 
be added a considerable quantity of each article smuggled, prin- 
cipally by the Chinese, 





serious disasters which resulted from the inundating of the val- 


The exports, therefore, for the year 1832, taking the foregomg 
statement to be correct, amount to a sum not less than four and 
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Additional particulars relative to the importation of foreign 


goods into Siam, viz. 
Cotton twist is daily increasing in demand, more particular] 


low numbers, from 20 to 30. Twist of a bright red, (not ma- 
roon,) from No 40 to 50, always sells well; yellow and green are |of India. 
dyed in the country, as well as ordinary red. Not more than 


twenty peculs should be sent by one vessel. 


Siamese dresses should be of small star patterns, on red, blue, | there. 
and green grounds, with a few chocolate grounds; the red grounds 
must be bright; they should be in the proportion of four to one of| Guzzerat, Surat, Demaun, Bombay, Bay of Bengal, Ceylon, Su- 


the others; each case should contain twenty corges, containin 
400 dresses. 


Prints—Generally called seven-eighths, find a ready market.| African, and European articles. The number of vessels employed 
They must be of the star pattern, bright ground and narrow, the 
proportion is two pieces of red to one of black or blue in a case of 
a hundred pieces. Some on cloth of 34 to 36 inches would also} this, a very large proportion are small craft, having but a few 


sell. 


Chintz—Large patterns furniture chintz is saleable; it is used | able in point of numbers, and they are daily becoming better ship 
for curtains and screens. Patterns running lengthways are pre-|sailors. The officers practise the lunar observations, and possess 


ferred. 


Elis—Long ells find a ready sale, the consumption of red is|tire control over all the ports of East Africa, the Red Sea, the 


very great; there should be 100 pounds red to 20 green. 


Wollens—Thin ladies’ cloths alone are in demand. Heavy,| of sailors, and although he has but a small number of regular 
thick, broad cloths will not sell. From September to December | troops, yet he can command any number of Bedouin (Bedwin) 
there isa demand for them. Red and green are the favorite co-| Arabs he may want, by furnishing them with provision and clo- 
lors. Ina bale of twelve pieces, each 17} to 18 yards in length, |thing. This force consists of between seventy and eighty sail 
there should be 5 of red, 4 of green, 1 of yellow, 1 of light blue,|of vessels, carrying from 74 to4 guns. I have added a state- 


1 of light purple. 


Steel in tubs and of a small size sells readily in small parcels.| with the names of some of the smaller classes, the rate of each, 


Abstract of the Treaty with Muscat. 


The citizens of the United States may enter and depart from| generally seven and a half per cent. upon imports, and seven and 


bia, and the countries bordering on the Persian Gulf may be had 


g|matra, Java, the Mauritius, the Comora Islands, to Madagascar, 
and the Portuguese possessions in East Africa, bringing Indian, 


ships and brigs. The naval force of the Sultaif is very respect- 


excellent chronometers. His force is sufficient to give him en- 


Coast of Abyssinia, and the Persian Gulf. He has an abundance 


ment, marked B, which shows the names of his largest vessels, 


where built, and where stationed in the month of October last. 
Previous to the conclusion of the treaty, American vessels paid 


The exports from Muscat are wheat, dates, horses, raisins, salt, 
dried fish, and a great variety of drugs, &c. Muscat being the 
y| key to the Persian Gulf, is a place of great resort in the winter 
months for vessels from the Persian Gulf and the western parts 


FOREIGN. 


From the Examiner. 
We expressed our hopes that Ministers were entering upon a 
new system in the government,of Ireland, and renouncing that 





The productions of Africa, of the Red Sea, the Coast of Ara-| most pernicious of all modes of misrule, the use of a party as an 


instrument of government; but on Wednesday the Chancellor 
corrected our pleasing error in the following passage which we 


Their vessels trade not only to the countries named, but also to copy from the Chronicle report :— 


He (the Lord Chancellor) had the most sanguine expectation 
that their lordships would now, instead of relaxing, increase their 
endeavors to remove the grievances of the Irish people, and, 
above all, that they would hold out their hand to assist a party 


on these voyages, 1 was unable to ascertain with any degree of] ),;:horto too little considered—namely, the middle party—a party 
exactness; but no number named was less than two thousond; of of which his noble friend, the Lord Chancellor of Ireland had re- 


peatedly spoken in that house with his usual eloquence and force 
—a party equally removed from extreme violence on the one 
hand, as from extreme violence on the other, and a party which 
had been always equally loyal and patriotic. 

Party, party, party !—the word is the knell of Ireland. The 
two extremes have been tried, and now it is the turn of the mid- 
dle, 








BRITISH PARLIAMENT. 





House or Lorps.—June 18th. 
The Duke of Buckingham said, 
The member’s of his Majesty’s government might imagine that 
the matter would end there—that an angry speech, an angry de- 
bate, would satisfy the public mind. They might go home and 
indulge in their anticipation of ministerial ease, and peaceful 


any of the ports belonging to the Sultan with any kind of cargo,|a half per cent. upon exports, with anchorage money and pre-| Jumber, and happy dreams, but the spirit of the country would 


and may buy, sell, and exchange thereat without restraint, ex- 
cept that in the Island of Zanzibar, muskets, powder and ball are 


a port for the mere purpose of refitting, obtaining refreshment, or 


inquiring the ‘state of the market. The duties paid by the re-| Persian Gulf or Africa. It is as follows: namely. 
20 gass-raez auz or rauhzee make 1 mamoody. 142 pise or pe-| an ale-house or cabaret, that he scraped up the slang, with a spe- 


spective parties in the ports of each other shall never exceed 
those paid by the most favored nation. 

Citizens of the United States who may wish to carry on trade 
in any of the Sultan’s ports, shall be permitted to land and re- 
side there without paying any tax or imposition, other than the 
duties upon imports above mentioned. 

Ifan American vessel shall be wrecked within the Sultan's do- 
minions, the persons escaping shall be hospitably entertained, and 
the property saved shall be restored to the proprietors: and if a 
vessel of the United States shall be brought into any of the Sul- 
tan’s ports by pirates, the persons captured shall be set at liberty, 
and the property restored to the owners. 

American Consuls may be appointed to reside at the ports 
where the principal trade is carried on, whose persons and pro- 
perty shafl be inviolate. They shall be the exclusive judges of 
disputes between American citizens, and shall receive the pro- 
perty of Americans dying in the Sultan’s dominions, which they 
may send to the heirs of the deceased persons, after paying the 
debts which they may have owed to the subjects of the Sultan. 


Extract from the Report of the Agent in relation to MUSCAT. 


The Sultan of Muscat is a very powerful prince. He possesses 
a more efficient naval force than all the native princes combined, 
from the Cape of Good Hope to Japan. His resources are more 


The currency of Muscat differs materially from that of the 


sus make one Spanish dollar. But it varies from 120 to 150. 
Note.—The value of a Spanish dollar in this copper coin, is 
styled a “ black mamoody.” The above named copper coin is the 
quarter ana of the British East India Company. 114 “ white ma- 
moodies” constitute one Spanish dollar. (This is invariable.) It 
is a nominal money, or money of account. 

3% Persian rupees make 1 Spanish dollar at present. 
2} Bombay do less 5 pise 1 do. do. 

24 Surat do. * 5 do. 1 do. do. 

The Spanish doubloon is worth from 14 to 16 dollars according 
to weight, but more than 15 dollars is rarely obtained. 
The weights of Muscat are as follows: viz. 

24 kiass make 1 maund, 

The Custom-house maund is 83 lbs. 

The bazar maund is 8, 8}, and 84 lbs. 

I will close this statement by observing that the Sultan of 
Muscat was highly gratified with the arrival of the Peacock, and 
the cause of her visit—and evinced the most friendly disposition 
during our very short stay. He visited the Peacock, and was, of 
course, received with all the honors due to his rank. He will 
most faithfully perform every article in the treaty. 

Statement B exhibits the naval force of the Sultan of Muscat. 














than adequate to his wants. They are derived from commerce, Li — — ae scent 
running himself a great number of merchant vessels, exempt from aah : Ss ‘ ~~ ; en ; 
duties on foreign merchandize, and from tribute money and presents ae reggie ny R M ; 
received from various princes; all of which produce a large sum. Caroline, s boy Ar ty R se 
His possessions in Africa stretch from Cape Delgado to Cape Prince of Wales, on C — Cc a 
Guardafui, and from Cape Aden in Arabia, to Ras el Haud, and Heaniageaw, } ™ ran — 
from Ras el Haud they extend along the northern coast of Arabia, Piedmontese, =, - oo —— 
or the coast of Aman, to the entrance of the Persian Gulf—and Mossa fia, ” oe ~ 
he claims also, all the sea coasts and islands within the Persian Rahmani, ™ _ ™ 
Gulf, including the Bahrein islands, and the pearl fishery conti- Pulke, = —" a 
guous to them, with the northern coast of the Gulf, as low down Soliman Shab, rn ' oe —" 
as Scindy. It is true that only a small part of this immense ter- rtwcrtad Brig, - ae a 
ritory is garrisoned by his troops, but all are tributary to him. : yee = tees r “ 7, a 
In Africa he owns the ports of Monghow or Mongallow, Lyn- Tage Yoon, 6, : swe <eaaes Pst ge 
dy, Quiloah, (Keelwah,) Melinda, Larmo, Pata, Brava, Maga-|¥°st#l, * ae et ae 
dosha, alias, Magadore, and the valuable islands of Monfeea or Elphinstone, 6, Bombay, ened 
Mafeea, Zanzibar, Pemba, Socotra, alias, Socotera, &c. Also 50 baghelas, carrying from 8 to 18 guns; and 10 balits, 
From Africa are exported gum copal, aloes, gum arabic, co-|carrying from 4to 6 guns. The baghela is a one-masted vessel, 
lumbo root, and a great variety of other drugs. Ivory, tortoise|of 200 to 300 tons. The balit is also a one-masted vessel, from 
shell, rhinoceros’ Lorns, hides, beeswax, cocoa nut oil, rice, millet, |one to 200 tons. Part of these vessels were convoying vessels to 
ghee, &c, the Persian Gulf—some in Africa, &c. 





sents. The Governors of the out ports claimed the right of pre-| haunt those dreams, notwithstanding that the noble and learned 
emption in both cases, and they resorted to the most nefarious! ord on the woolsack should endeavor to dispel its appearance by 
only to be sold to the Government ; but this restriction is not to| practices to accumulate wealth. The commerce of the United 
extend,beyond the said Island. No duties of any description shall be| States, under the treaty, is entirely freed from all inconvenient 
exacted upon vessels or imports from the United States, except-| restrictions, and pays but one charge, namely: five per cent. on 
ing five per cent. upon such part of any cargo as may be landed ;| all merchandize landed, and it is freed from the charge of pilot- 
and no charge whatever shall be made upon any vessel entering|age, as every port has pilots, which are kept in pay by the Sultan. 


his quotations and potations, to the eulogy of himself and his col- 
leagues, and the health of the minister of the day. (The noble 
duke spoke under great excitement throughout.) 

Several noble lords here rose to order, but gave way to 

The Lord Chancellor who said—Just stop a while, and leave 
the noble duke tome.—(Hear, hear.) I have met the noble duke 
in many places, but never in an ale-house. It must have been in 


cimen of which he has this moment thought proper, at my ex- 
pense, to indulge your lordships. ; 

The Earl of Wicklow—*“ Order, order, order.” 

The Duke of Buckingham—Let.him proceed. 

Lord Mansfield rose to order. 

The Lord Chancellor—Don’t take the slightest trouble.—I'll 
not notice him further. 

Lord Mansfield was sorry, for the sake of the honor and dig- 
nity of the house, that the scene of which it had just been a wit- 
ness should ever have taken place—[ Hear, hear]—as it had, how- 
ever, he hoped that the two noble lords who had been actors in it 
would think no more of it, but allow the curtain to drop on it, 
without any explanation or counter explanation. He put it to 
the good sense of the house, if this were not the better course,— 
[Hear, hear. ] 

The Lord Chancellor—If the noble lord who has just inter- 
fered, had taken me at my word, so much time had been saved. 
The Earl of Wicklow—“ Order, order!” 

The Marquis of Londonderry attempted to address the House, 
but was inaudible amid loud cries of “ Order !” 

The Lord Chancellor—The question is, am I to be allowed to 
explain? It is not fair for noble lords to listen to an attack upon 
me with patience and placidity, and cry “ Order” when I attempt 
to defend myself against that attack.—(Hear, hear.) If I thought 
that the noble duke meant as a serious fact the allusion he has 
thought proper to make with regard to me, | should say that there 
was never any thing uttered within these walls, or in any other 
assembly in the kingdom, more destitute of foundation; but as I 
am willing to believe, that he merely indulged a jocular propen- 
sity, I receive it in the same spirit.—{Hear, hear. ] 

The Duke of Buckingham—Nothing more—I merely meant a 
poetical allusion to Shakspeare’s Hamlet.—{Immense laughter. } 





NATIONAL EDUCATION. 
Hovsr or Commons.—June 6. 


Mr. Roesvck brought forward his motion on national education. 
He solely requested the house to grant him a committee of inqui- 
ry. If the house came to the conclusion which he desired, it 
would acknowlege the principle of national education. He wish- 
ed not to pledge the house to any thing except an inquiry. Every 
country recognised a certain degree of moral and intellectual 
culture; his motion went to institute an inquiry into the degree 
of this culture which existed in England. He did not advocate 
any particular system of education, in the received sense of the 
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AURORA. 











term, but he wished solely to make them good—good fathers— 
good hushands—good brothers, good sons, and good citizens—so 
the end were effected, he should not quarrel as to the means em- 
ployed to effect it. The great object of the education which he: 
advocated for the people, was the power of taking advantage of 
all the circumstances which might offer, and thus equalizing the 
r with the rich toa greater extent than had yet been done. 
Ie did not desire to raise men from their sphere, but to make 
them happy and comfortable, by the development of their mental 
resources. ‘The hon. member then quoted the recommendation 
af the poor law commissioners in support of his view of the neces- 
sity of a moral and religious education of the people, and con- 
cluded by moving that a select committee be appointed toinquire 
as to the best means of establishing a national education. 
Sir W. Motesworru seconded the motion. 
Mr. Cossertr said the scheme of the honorable gentleman for 
a national education would lead to the most injurious consequen- 
ces! The experience of the last five-and-thirty years had prov- 
ed that education had increased twenty-fold, and every one also 
knew that the morals of the people had decreased. (hear.) Why 
education had not prevented drunkenness. (a laugh.) Every 


———— 
differed very materially from the eminent authorities he had/able to make a favorable report in reference to it. The object of 
mentioned. He alluded to the President of the Board of Trade, |this motion is really to make an attack upon the reciprocity laws 
and, strange to say, this gentleman had quoted one of the autho-| He knew very well the feeling that existed on this subject; bus 
rities in support of his views, which he, (Mr. Young) had just|his own notions in respect to the advantage derivable from the 
read to the house, but he defied him to point out a single passage reciprocity laws, were so clear, that he was astonished at 
which sanctioned his extraordinary doctrine. (Mr. Thomson|the cheers which followed many of the observations of the hon 
across the table assured the gentleman that he had never quoted gentleman against those laws. The hon. gentleman was against 
the authority to which he referred.) He (Mr. Young) had tran-|any thing like liberality in commerce. (No, no.) Why, he 
scribed from “ Hansard’s Debates,” the passage in the speech of|called for protection for British interests. If they chose to 
the right hon. gentleman, in which he quoted this very authority; | exclude cotton, wine, oil, &c. they had it in their power to do su 
but as he now disclaimed the report (although “ Hansard’s De-|They could return to their haws, hips, and acorns, and build a 
bates” were admitted to be authentic,) he must of course, take it| wall of brass about themselves if they pleased; but could such a 
for granted that the report is incorrect. With respect to he |course of proceeding uphold the shipping of this country. He 
opinions of Mr. Huskisson, there were many points in which he| was not now speaking of our colonies, or of our coasting trade, 


had the misfortune to differ with that able and enlightened states- 
man. He had many communications with him, and he deeply 
lamented the loss which the country and the shipping interest 
had sustained by his premature death. The hon. gentleman then 
minutely detailed the various expenses attending the shipping 
trade, the duties on timber, iron, provisions, and various other 
articles, the difference in the rate of wages between this and 





<ountry gentleman in the house declared that the father of the 
labourer was a better man than his son. ‘They also knew that 


other countries, and argued that from the great disproportion in 
jevery one of these items, as compared with those of foreign na- 


crime had increased considerably,—and had bastardy decreased | tions, that the English shipping was entitled to legislative pro- 
in that time? But the hon. gentleman (Mr. Roebuck) complain-| tection—he then proceeded to demonstrate the evils of the dis- 
ed that the system of education in England was bad, and that we |criminating duties which the act repealed, without obtaining for 
could find a better one in America. He had written to America| this country any equivalent advantage, and drew the following 
am this subject, and he had an account from a friend of his in| picture of its effect upon our commerce and navigation :—these 
New York, from which it appeared that more educated persons} discriminating duties were done away with, and the British ship| 





of which we had a monopoly, but of our foreign trade, (hear.) If 
they chose to impose charges of a weighty kind upon toreign ship 
ping, the authorities in the countries from which these vessels 
came would have it in their power to retaliate. (hear, hear.) If 
example was to be called to his aid in this matter, he would just 
ask, had not the system beentried with the United States (hear) 
untilit produced commercial injury to both countries, and engen- 
dered ill will and animosity to a most grievous extent; and yet 
after all, we were obliged in 1815 to say, that we were both in 
the wrong, and that the best course we could adopt, would be to 
act upon the principle of reciprocity. The right hon. gentleman 
then referred to the letters of the mercantile men in 1823 and 
24, and to the despatches of our agents in Prussia, to show that 
that country, and other foreign countries were imposing heavy 
duties on English vessels, and that in fact we were driven to the 


were guilty of crime than uneducated persons (hear.) What 
they wanted was good people, not gabbling people (a laugh.) Who, 
he asked, was to keepa great eating, drinking, stuffing boy (laugh- 
ter) while he was getting educated (a laugh.) Who, he asked, 
was to find a boy’s provender for his body while he was getting 
his head stuffed with intellectual comfort? (a laugh). He con- 


tended that the laboring man, instead of wishing to go to school | 


efter his work, wanted to go to sleep. He was speaking for the 
good of the poor, not for the good of their masters. Ie contended 
that the boys would be better employed in the fields than in going 
to a slipslop schoolmistress, or a drunken schoolmaster, or what 
was worse, a puffed-up conceited pragmatical pedagogue (laugh- 
ter.) He concluded by opposing the motion of the member for 
Bath. 

Lord Morprrn said that while he agreed in the general prin- 
ciple advocated by the hon. member for Bath, he yet thought that 
the views which he and that hon. member entertained, would be 
better met by an amendment which he intended to propose tothe 
house, which was, that the committee be appointed to inquire into 
the grants given for education, and into the propriety of giving 
further grants; and also to ascertain the state of education of 
the poor in England and Wales. 

Mr. Piumrree seconded the motion. 

Lord Aurnorrp did not think there was much difference be- 
tween the hon. member for Bath and his noble friend; both were 
for inquiry (hear.) 


It was satisfactory to find that the number of) interests as that manifested by the hon. gentleman 


owner, burdened as he was, was told, you must carry on trade in|reciprocity laws in our own defence. The right hon. gentleman 
|free competition with the cheapest nations in the world, and give |oftenadverted to the fact that the shipping interest, although op- 
up navigation and let it lapse into other hands. That the ex-|pressed in individual cases, yet that upon the whole it was not 0 
penses of navigation were increased by those acts no man could deemed that the British shipping was falling off since the recipro- 
reasonably doubt. If he doubted, let him turn to the evidence |city system came into operation. ‘The object of the hon. gentle- 
given before the committee, and see whether the concurrence of man’s speech was to overturn that system on which for the last 
testimony upon that point was not convincing. The expense of several years this country had acted. he effect of this would 
tonnage in English ships was £ 10, in Prussian ships £8 per|be, by adopting a system of protection to compel the country to 
ton. ‘The cost of production of our ships was increased 50 per) enter into a war of commercial jealousy with other countries. He 
cent. beyond that of foreigners. In navigation the disparity was|hoped that such a system would not be adopted. If it gave him 
still greater. The wages of English seamen varied from 40s. to|any pride to fill the situation he now held, it was that he was en 
|60s. per month—take the average at 50s; the wages of Prussian |abled to carry into effect humbly, but zealously, these commer- 
seamen Was 25s; so that in point of wages they had an advan-|cial principles which he had ever advocated when out of office. 
tage equal to 100 per cent. Inarticles of provision the disparity | At all events he trusted that he would get credit for as sincere 
was greater, because not only was the cost of production greatly an anxiety for the prosperity of this country as any other hon. 
increased, but, from the different habits of the people, there was|member in that hcuse. ’ ' 
in English ships a consumption of commodities of a much more| Mr. Hurr thought that his hon. friend had not made out the 
extensive character. He, therefore, called upon the house to re-|case he contended for. The shipowners were a body who had 
peal the Reciprocity Act—they might make treaties if they | been arrested in @ prosperous career, and turned backwards. He 
pleased, but let the house have the power to deal with every feared from the sufferings of the shipowners at present it would 
country as the case might arise (hear.) He concluded by making be difficult to convince them of the folly of the course they were 
the motion with which he commenced his speech. seeking to pursue. ‘The only way to convince them would be to 
The motion having been seconded, lgive them their own way, and they would find that the undoing 
Mr. P. Tompson said, that he must claim for himself and his of the reciprocity system would effect their entire ruin. 
colleagues, the same zeal for the advancement of the shipping | Mr. CuarMan, having been a shipowner, and one of the largest, 
The hon,|for halfa century, in the country, said he could state from his 





echools for the education of schoolmasters were increasing. If gentleman says, that all he asks is, that the Reciprocity Act shall own knowledge that this interest was declining. He trusted that 
the motion were pressed toa division he would be at a loss to) he repealed. What would be the effect of this! Why to take| the state of the shipping interest would awaken the sympathy of 
know how to vote, but he preferred the amendment to the original from the crown that power of imposing duties upon foreign ships| the house and the government. He objected to the employment 


motion. | where our ships were not admitted at a lower rate of duty. The|of any other men than British seamen in British ves#els, as calcu- 
After a few words from Messrs. Barron, O'Connel, Roebuck | other power given to the crown in this act, namely, to take off|lated to deteriorate the character of the marine of Great Britain. 


Cobbett, and P. Thomson, 


iduties, would still continue, because it was a power given it bya 


Lord Sanpon thought that the reciprocity system was injurious; 


Mr. Rorgvek consented to withdraw his motion, and the amend-| previous act. By the consolidation of the customs in 1825, all, he was, however, with some little modification, willing to leave 


ment was agreed to as a substantive motion. 


|the restrictive duties were swept away, and there was no duty 
What then does this 


the things in the state in which they were before this act was 
passed. 


1 wry TIE jleft to be charged upon foreign vessels. : 
RECIPROCITY OF DUTIES ACT. | reciprocity act do 4 Thy it enables the crown to remove duties| Mr. Hume contended that it was the interest of England 
House or Commons.—June 7. | from foreign vessels, when our vessels were allowed into the| maintain the reciprocity system. He believed that the depressed 

Mr. G. F. Youne moved for leave to bring in a bill to repeal) foreign port, free; and it also gives the crown the power of im-/state of the shipping interest was not owing to competition with 
the Act of the 4th of George IV. cap. 77, commonly termed| posing duties upon foreign vessels, where our vessels were made foreign shipping, but to the competition among themselves. He 
* Reciprocity of Duties Act,” with a view of restoring to parlia-|to pay heavy duties in the ports from which these vessels came.|W@S ready to admit that the shipping interest had much ground 
ment its constitutional control over all treaties with foreign pow-| But the hon. gent. would take away this latter power, and thus|of complaint on score of taxation. But it should be recollected 


ers, involving the commercial interests of the British community. | prevent the crown from obliging a foreign country to reciprocate |that his hon. friend (Mr. Young) and all the members connected 


He trusted that the house would in treating the present question, 
manifest such a feeling as would lead the people of England to 
expect that a disposition existed to redress the grievances which 
pressed upon and threatened annihilation to the shipping trade ot 
this country. The system which bore the specious name of re- 
ciprocity, had done more injury to the shipping interests than any 
measure that could possibly be devised, and the number of peti- 
tions which he had presented from various places upon the sub- 
ject, sufficiently attested the feeling which prevailed upon that 
subject (hear.) He then entered into a history of the act which 
passed in 1824. The treaties made during this act were to last 
for ten years, so that they all expired in April last, and he now 
called upon the house to repeal this act for the reasons which he 
would state. He impugned this act because it was mischievous 
in its effects, unjust in its operation, and impolitic in principle 
(hear.) But he would maintain that it had not only completely 
failed to accomplish the object for which it was intended, but it 
had a direct contrary effect. In place of affording protection to 
the British shipping interests, it stimulated and encouraged the 
shipping of foreign countries, and promoted their prosperity, while 
it aggravated our distress (hear, hear.) If he were to be asked 
why a subject of such importance had not been brought before 
parliament at an earlier period, he would answer, that while these 
treaties existed it would be useless to do so; but the faith of trea- 
ties was no longer an obstacle, because these treaties had expired, 
and after the description he had given of the effects produced by 
this act, to delay any longer the demand for its repeal, would be 
a gross dereliction of his duty. He here traced the various acts 


with this.—As he before said, the power of the crown to remove) With the shipping interest, voted against taking the duty off tim- 


duties would be still the game, and the only power that would be 
taken away would be that by which foreign countries would be 
coerced into the system of reciprocity. We had treaties of re- 
ciprocity with eight different states. In most cases the reciprocity 
was enforced by means of this act, but it was only in the cases 
of Oldenburg and Mecklenburg that no treaty existed. So that 
if the hon. gentleman’s motion were acceded to, the only state 
that would be affected by it, on the ground of treaties not exists 
ing would be the two places before mentioned. He was aston- 
ished to hear the hon. gentleman say that government had not 
acted upon thisact to enforce other countries to reciprocate. Why 
let him take the case of France. In 1823 there was no naviga- 
tion treaty between this country and France, and a high tonnage 
duty was impressed on our vessels in France. By an order in 
council, distinctive tonnage duties were imposed upon French 
ships, and the consequence was, that in three years afterwards 
British ships were allowed to enter French ports upon the same 
terms in respect to tonnage duty as French ships. The tonnage 
duty was lowered from 3f. 50c. to 1f. 50c. But he admitted that 
this was not as low as it ought to be, and he had accordingly re- 
monstrated with the French government on the subject, and the 
‘consequence was, that he that day received an ordinance, by 
which the duty was lowered to If. and this, he thought, was a 
fair and equitable arrangement. (hear.) 

Mr. Younc—France is not in reciprocity with us. 

Mr. P. THomson—She was so in respect to tonnage duties, 
upon ships going from this country into France. But was France 





which had_ been passed from the reign of Henry VIL to the pre-|the only country where this act had produced an effect?’ Why, 
sent period, for the protection and encouragement of the British|the hon. gentleman, in a document under his own hand, called 
shipping interests, and quoted Adam Smith, Mr. Huskisson, and| upon the government to carry it into operation in respect to Spain; 
other authorities, to prove the sound policy of our navigation| and he could assure the house that the attention of the govern- 
laws. There was, however, one authority of a later date, who} ment had been turned to the subject, and they hoped shortly to be 


ber, and yet these men complain that they are not able to build 
ships on the same terms as foreign countries. 

Mr. Rosrnson denied that the crown ought to have any power 
to make commercial treaties, 

Mr. Ruruven maintained the necessity of supporting the navr 
gation laws, as this country was not in a state to carry into eflect 
the principles of free trade. 

Mr. Youne briefly replied; after which the house divided :-- 

For the motion, - - - #82 
Noes, - - * - (i1i7 
Majority against the motion, 
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